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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 


1. Subject 


The Santa Clara County Flood Control and Water District, San Jose, 
California, hereinafter referred to as the District, has developed 
methodology for the estimation of flood characteristics on its water- 
sheds. This methodology is based chiefly on runoff data. A review of 
procedures of this methodology, with suggestions for its improvement 
is the subject of this report. Computations and values in this report 
should be used only for selection of methodology or as the basis for 
an interim ficod frequency report, since all data in this report are 
used only to further the appraisal of methods and procedures or to show 
the merit of improvement suggestions. 

2. Objectives 

The basic objectives of this report are: 

(a) An analysis of various methods and procedures used in the 
estimation of flood frequencies of streams in Santa Clara County, with 
an assessment of positive and negative aspects of the methodology 
presently used by the District. 

(b) Suggestions for an improvement in methodology, to be used 
in the forthcoming interim hydrology report. Suggestions are such 
that information on flood characteristics of various watersheds may be 
obtained for planning and design work by the District, and that the 
flood protection for the County may be continued with the most reliable 
data and methods currently available. 

(c) Suggestions fora long range program of improvino the methods 


to be used in the estimation of flood characteristics, assuming a 


better location of gaging station, and the collection of proper data, 
and for @ general improvement in accuracy of flood estimation. 

(d) Evaluation, in general terms, of the character and relia- 
bility of the available hydrologic data from the point of view of its 
use to estimate the flood characteristics in ‘Santa Clara County with 
the best possible accuracy. 

3. Three approaches for the estimation of floods of small watersheds 
from the viewpoint of type of available data 

The estimation of flood characteristics of a small watershed or 
@ group of small watersheds may be based on precipitation data only, 
on runoff data only, or jointly on precipitation and runoff data. 
Let's assume that there is an amount of information, I, about floods 
jn the given quantity of available precipitation data, and an amount 
cf information, I. about fieods in the given quantity of available 
runoff data. The high degree of correlation between the simultaneous 
data of runoff and precipitation makes the information amounts, I, and 
Is two mutually dependent factors, because large parts of their content 


are repetitious. In principle, the joint use of the simultaneous pre- 


> 


cipitation and runoff data may produce an amount of information, lor 
which may be somewhat larger than either I, or I. It will be shown 
later that the District uses both types of data, though precipitation is 
used to a lesser extent. 

If precipitation data have been gathered over the same period as 


runoff data, and if both precipitation and runoff have been observed 


with the same accuracy, the precipitation data will add little to the 


runoff data for the determination of flood characteristics. Under 


particular conditions, the use of precipitation data may decrease 


ly 


information or reliability of flood characteristic estimates. This 

point is not usually appreciated, especialy by those eager to use 

all data available to evaluate properties of floods. Because of the 

nature of precipitation observations ,there are often substantiai errors 

in precipitation data, and the pulling together of the two types of 

i data--the relatively accurate runoff data and the less accurate 
precipitation data--may lead to a loss of information which is con- 
tained in runoff data and consequent reduction in accuracy of estimation. 

The case is different if the precipitation and runoff are only 
partially simultaneously observed, or if the data on precipitation 
are over a much longer period of observation than the data on runoff. 
By pulling together both types of available data one would be able to 
obtain a maximum information lor which may be significantly greater 
than I Therefore, the use of those methods which will extract the 
maximum information from a total quantity and quality of hydrologic 
data should be the guide line in selecting the best methodology for 
the estimation of properties of floods in Santa Clara County. 

The general analysis of estimation methods of flood properties in 
the area of Santa Clara County is reviewed here from the following 
three points of view: 

(1) Use of precipitation data only; 
(2) Use of runoff data only; and 
(3) Use of both precipitation and runoff data. 

The term “estimation of floods” here includes: (a) determination 

of probability distribution (approximated or estimated by frequency 


curves) of flood peak discharges; (b) determination of probability 


distribution of flood volumes which are estimated by flood volume 


frequency distribution curves; (c) estimate of flood hydrographs of 
various return periods; and (a) the comnutation of confidence limits 
for the above flood frequency curves to allow for potential sampling 
errors in estimated floods. The term “estimation of floods” is used 
here with the implication that all curves or values determined 
represent only approximations to the true population curves or values, 
or estimates of factors which--by definition of hydrologic populations 


of types such as flocds or droughts--are never known. 


4. Selection of 100-vear return period flood for desiqn ourposes 

The selection of a fixed return period of floods in Santa Clara 
County streams seems reasonable for the present problems of flood 
control. This comes from the desire to offer the same deqree of flood 
protection for all in the County. However, as investments in the 
flood plains arow continuously it mav be advantageous to change the 
return period of floods as the basis for desian in some densley popu- 
lated areas. Therefore, the method of flood estimation, and particu- 
larly the accuracy of frequency curves should be considered in such 
terms as to produce floods for return periods even qreater than 100 


years, 


5. Time durations selected for descriotion of flood volume freauencies 
The l-day and 2-day flood volumes have been selected to describe 

the flood volumes for the purpose of studying the effect of general 

purpose storace reservoirs or flood control reservoirs of floods 


along the streams in Santa Clara Countv, or for construction of a 


total hydrograph for flood routing purposes. From these 1-day and 


2-day volumes a construction of a"balanced nydrograph" is made. 
Since drainage basins have a large range of areas, from a couple of 
square miles to hundreds of square miles, it is questionable whether 
these two variables of flood volumes describe the flood hydrographs 
of such a wide range of areas equally well. !t would be more advan- 
tageous to make the time duration for these flood volumes a function 
of the drainage basin size. 

Regardless of this effect of basin area on the selection of these 
durations, the approach made by the District in selecting the tnree 
frequency curves of (1) annual maximum peak discharge; (2) annual maxi- 
mum 1-day flood volume; and (3) annual maximum 2-day flood volume, 
enables an investigation of the change of flood frequency parameters 
with the duration of flood volumes, starting from zero duration of the 


flood peak to the 2-day duration. 


CHAPTER II 


DATA ON PRECIPITATION AND RUNOFF FOR THE ESTIMATION OF FLOODS IN 
SANTA CLARA COUNTY 


1. Data in various reports 


The report “dydrologic Data Index, Santa Clara County, California” 
by Carroll —. Bradberry and Associates, 1963 Revision, summarizes the 
climatological and surface water data available in 1962, and is a 
revision of the 1962 inventory of data [1]*. Climatologic data include: 
precipitation, temperature, evaporation, humidity, wind and insolation 
data. Surface water data include: streamflow, river stage, lake level, 
tide level and sediment transport data. Data for estimates of floods 
within the County are taken from observations at stations both within 
the County and the immediately surrounding area. Data are classified 
according to reliability and other factors. 

The report “Hydrologic Atlas, Santa Clara County, California” by 
Carroll £. Bradberry and Associates, 1964 Revision [2], represents a 
partial analysis of accumulated data, organized into charts, tables, 
and maps. The analysis includes synthesized data which is obtained 
by transforming the precipitation data into runoff data by a special 
Stanford Watershed Model. 

The report “Synthesized Streamflow Data, Santa Clara County, 
California" by Carroll E. Bradberry and Associates, 1964, presents 
the data on runoff during the period 1924-1962, which is obtained by 
transforming the precipitation data into runoff data (daily flows) 


by the use of Stanford Watershed Model [3]. 


ee 
References are designated by [ ] and are given at the end cf this report. 


The methodology used for the synthesis of runoff data is described 
in the “Summary Report, Hydrology Data Program, Phase I11-Streamflow 
Synthesis, Santa Clara County," by Carroll £. Bradberry and Associates, 
1964 [4]. 

The report “Santa Clara County Flood Control and Water Conservation 
District, Hydrology Study - Las Animas Creek" by Water Resources 
Engineers, Inc., of Decemher 27, 1965, contains data which are useful 
for the purpose of evaluation of methodology used for the flocd 
estimation [5] by the District. 

The report “Reconnaissance Report on Floods of January 21-24, 1967° 
by the Santa Clara County Flood Control and Water District, January 
1967 [6] gives an insight into the type of floods which occur on the 
streams of this County. For gaging station on six streams, this fload 
was estimated of having return periods of 13-17, 8, 3, 12, 15 and 1) 
years. 

The “Report of Survey for Flood Control and Applied Purposes, Sar 
Francisquito Creek, Santa Clara and San Mateo Counties, California,” 
by the U. S. Army Corps of Engineers, San Francisco, January 1951 [7], 
gives valuable information on floods of one of the County streams. 

It shows a large diversity in flood hydrograph shapes ranging from a 
sharp one-peak hydrograph to a very flat hydrograph and multi-peak 
flood hydrographs. 


The “Soil Survey of Santa Clara Area, California," issued by U. S. 
Department of Agriculture and California Agricultural Experiment 
Station [8] gives a good insight intc soil characteristics of various 


watersheds. 


Tne “Report on Standard Project, Rain-Flood Criteria, of 
Sacramento-San Joaquin Valley, California,” U. S. Army Corps of 
Engineers [9] gives the various criteria and approaches developed 
by the Corps for the analysis of flcods. 

2. Data supplied by the District 

Apart from the above reports, the District has supplied the 
following documentation and data to the writers of this report: 

(1) Short write-up by the District entitled,” Regional 
Hydrologic Frequency Study," which is the basic document on the meth- 
odctogy for flood frequency analysis and which is reviewed in this 
report. This report is, therefore, a general review of various pro- 
cedures, techniques or methods described in that document. 

(2) Annual flood series and their frequency curves for many 
stream gaging stations. 

(3) A map of iscpleths of regression constants. 

(4) Several flood hydrographs of various streams. 

(5) Topographic maps of the County. 

(6) Topographic map of watersheds for which runoff data are 
used in flood frequency analysis. 


3. Use of the above data 


The above reports and data supplied by the District were a sufficient 


documentation for the purpese of this renort in assessing various as- 
pects of methodology for flood frequency analysis and in suggesting 


for improvements in that methodology. 


CHAPTER III 


USE OF PRECIPITATION DATA ONLY FOR ESTIMATION OF FLOODS IN SANTA 
CLARA COUNTY 


1. Approach in the use of precipitation data 
An attempt to use precipitation data (hourly values) to obtain run- 


off (daily values) was made by Carroll E. Bradberry and Associates 

who applied the Stanford Watershed Model. Simultaneous observations 

of rainfal?t and runoff were utilized to determine the parameters of 

the Model. The Model was then applied to transform hourly rainfall into 
daily streamflows of 17 County watersheds, for which no runoff data 
were available. The synthesized data approach was also applied to fill 
gaps in runoff data on several other drainage basins. 

The basic question arises, how accurate are the flood peak values 
or flood volumes from synthesized data in comparison with the flood 
peaks or flood volumes which could be observed? Similarly, one is 
interested in the comparison between flood hydrographs from synthesized 
data and actual flood hydrographs. Before any discussion of the 
methodology based on the Stanford Watershed Model, one must question 
the general reliability of precipitaticn data. How representative is 
the precipitation data available of the actual rainfall which occurred 
over the entire drainage basin? 

The errors which are inherently present in the synthesizec runoff 
data of the Santa Clara County are manyfold, and some of those errors 
may be very high. They are briefly discussed here. 

2. Error in rainfall measurement 
The average difference between measured rainfall and actual rainfall 


at a given point and in a storm which produces the large flcods--say 


of a return period of 2 years or greater--is likely to be around 
:10% of the true value. Sometimes this difference is much greater. 
This is either a random error or often is a combination of random end 
systematic errors. Systematic errors are frequent, cue to changes 
in gage location or elevation or changes in gage environment such as 
the growth of trees. 
3. Error in estimation of total rainfall for a storm over a drainage 
basin 

The difference between the total storm rainfall over 3 urainage 
basin estimated from a limited number of gaging stations and the 
actual fallen precipitation depends basically on these three factors: 


(a) Number of stations which cover a giver area (surface 


area per one gage); 

(b) Uniformity in the distribution of gages over the drainage 
basin; and 

(c) General variation of rainfall over the area, particularly 


during large storms. 


All three sources of this type of error greatly affect the accuracy 
of determination of rainfall during storms over the drainage basins 
in Santa Clara County. First, the number of precipitation gaging 
stations of long records is small. Only two stations on the County 
lower floor (San Jose and Palo Alto) are long-record stations. Second, 
the number of stations with sufficient records (say 20-25 years) is 
also small. Third, the density of stations over drainage basins is 
not sufficient. Fourth, the distribution of stations over basins is 


far from being ideal. Fifth, the variation of precipitation over 


SAT FF A = 
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mountain drainage basins is large, and the ratio of maximum average 
annual precipitation to the minimum average annual precipitation over 
the same drainage basin varies from 2:1 to 4:1. This variation may be 
much greater from storm to storm. 

The rapidly varying precipitation intensity, duration and areal 
coverage over both the east and west slopes of the County mountains 
is an important factor in assessing the value of precipitation data 
for synthesizing of daily runoff. It justifies the statement that 
any determination ot rainfall amounts over a drainage basin during a 
storm from a smali number of gaging stations must necessarily have a 
very limited accuracy. 
4. Errors in estimation of parameters in any raintall-runoff model 

Regardless of the type of rainfall-runoff model used for trans- 
forming rainfall data into runoff data, many parameters must be e ti- 
mated from the simultaneous data on rainfall and runoff. Whoever tries 
to determine a unit hydrograph as the measure of drainage basin response 
to surplus unit rainfall knows well the difficulties in estimating the 
losses, the portion of rainfall which is infiltrated, and the uncer- 
tainties in separation of the groundwater portion of observed hydro- 
graphs from the surface runoff contributions. Besides, the unit 
hydrographs obtained from individual storms of the same basin vary 
sometimes within large limits. Errors of various types are compounded 
in a relatively inaccurate rainfall-runoff model which is synthesized 


in the form of average or approximate unit hydrographs. 


The Stanford Watershed Model may be conceived as an advanced model 
of river basin response. Many parameters of this model must be ad- 


justed in such a way that the observed rainfall input produces the 


observed runoff output. Theoretically, some general properties of 
the drainage basin response, considered as “black box,” are postulated 


and several parameters must be estimated by a trial-and-error method 


so that the known inputs reproduce the observed outputs. Mathe- 
matically speaking, the Stanford Model is an indeterminate system 
because the relations of various phases of drainage basin response 
mey have various shapes and various parameters and still produce a 
match between the observed and the synthesized runoff. Besides, the 
model must be adjusted and parameters must be estimated in such a 
way as to produce the most accurate results at the average or most 
frequent discharges. It is to be expected that the largest devia- 
tions between the synthesized and the observed discharges should be 
for floods of very small probabilities. So many imponderables are in- 
voled in any rainfall-runoff model that substantial errors are inevi- 
table. 
5. Total errors 

By summing up the variances of these three basic types of errors, 
and by assuming that they are basically independent, the total variance 
is obtained. The probable error is defined as that value of the total 
error in which the chances of the error being either greater or 
smaller than the probable error are equal, 50%. One should expect 
the probable error of estimated fioods by rainfall synthesis to be 
very high, reaching even 25-50%, and in many cases even higher. 
6. Final remarks 

The use of precipitation data for the estimation of floods in the 


Santa Clara County should be considered, at least at the present status 


of data available, as a less reliable method than the use of runoff 


data. The use of precipitation data could be accepted oniy in case 


the runoff data cannot produce flood characteristics of a much greater 
accuracy. 

The use of precipitation data for the estimation of flood charact- 
eristics for the Santa Clara County watersheds may be attractive in 
the future when much larger pool of data becomes available and more 
has been learned about the distribution of rainfall in time and space 
over various drainage basins in the County. However, the rainfall 
data may be an important variable in determining the relationships 
between the frequency distribution parameters of flood characteristics 
and the drainage basin and rainfall! parameters. 

It is recommended that rainfall data be given a secondary role in 
the forthcoming interim hydrology report on flood characteristics 
in the Santa Clara County. Runoff a of about 40 stream gaging 
stations in the Santa Clara County and <round it will produce much 
more reliable information on floods than the synthesis of precipitation 
data could yield. The secondary role of precipitation means only that 
the rainfall data with its most accurate properties (say annual or 
seasonable values of precipitation) should be used for the estimation 


of parameters of flood frequency distributions on ungaged watersheds. 


CHAPTER IV 


SIMULTANEOUS USE OF RAINFALL AND RUNOFF DATA FOR FLOOD FREQUENCY 
ANALYSIS IN SANTA CLARA COUNTY 


1. Partial use of precipitation data 


The approach used by the District of putting the main stress on 
flood frequency analysis by using the runoff data is sound. In the 
light of all hydrologic data available for drainage basins in Santa 
Clara County énd surrounding area, this approach will produce the most 
reliable information on floods of large return periods. However, since 
drainage basin area is not the only factor which changes the fiood 
frequency parameters from one basin to another, and since the amount 
of precipitation changes from one basin to another, it is also necessary 
to use precipitation data to evaluate parameters of flood frequency 
curves. This has been done by the District. It is a proper approach, 
and it represents a partial use of precipitation data. 

2. Simultaneous use of rainfall and runoff data 

It may be advocated that the runoff data should be used for the esti- 
mates of flood characteristics in the Santa Clara County for periods of 
runoff observations, but that the precipitation data should supplement 
runoff data for other periods for which rainfall data is available but 
runoff data is lacking. In this way, the total periods of observation 
would be increased at many runoff gaging scations. For some drainage 
basins the runoff can be predicted from rainfall effectively only if 
very short periods of simultaneous observations of rainfall and runoff 
are available. According to this reasoning, runoff data of very short 
periods (say 2-5 years) cannot be effectively used to derive frequency 


curves, but it can very well be used to establish rainfall-runoff 


~ relationships for that basin. Then, app .ing this derived relation- 


~~ ship, the long-term observations of rainfall can be transformed into 


long series of runoff data. 

This theoretical approach is very attractive and can be effectively 
used under some conditions. However, many dangers may be encountered 
if this approach is not critically evaluated in each specific case. 
For flood estimates in drainage basins of Santa Clara County, this 
approach needs a very careful evaluation. Flood estimation from 
rainfall by the best methods of rainfall-runoff relationships will 
have much smaller accuracy in the County when compared with estimates 
of flood characteristics from runoff gaging stations operated by the 
U. S. Geological Survey. It is quite likely that the accuracy of 
floods determined from rainfall, especially under the prevalent con- 
dition of high variability of rainfall with altitude in this County, 
is also much less than the estimates of floods from the runoff data 
of gaging stations operated by the Santa Clara Valley Water Conser- 
vation District. One would be inclined to rank floods determined 
from rainfall as much less accurate than the flood volumes estimated 
from reservoir levels of San Francisco Water Department. 

One may well question the watered-down accuracy of flood esti- 
mate information obtained from a mixture of relatively accurate run- 
off data and highly inaccurate rainfall data. The answer to this ques- 
tion is not simple, but in the case of the Santa Clara County the 
writers would suggest a cautious attitude i> an eventual mixing of 
the above two types of fiood estimate information. When better and 


more numerous data on rainfall become available, one would be 


logically temptec ic prove that the use of rainfall data in addition 
to runoff data in the above manner may increase information on floods. 

It is recommended to the District that the rainfall data should 
not be used to synthesize flood events for the forthcoming interim 
hydrology report. However, it is recommended that a 5-year improv2- 
ment program and the future revision of the interim report should be 
planned in such a way that proper rainfall data may be collected and 
then used for synthesizing flood events to supplement flood estimates 
from runoff data. This should be the case particularly for the 
watersheds with ungaged streams, or with gages of runoff observations 
for short periods of time. 
3. Conciusions 

In summary, the use of the rainfalli-runoff relationship and the use 
of rainfall data for flood estimates should be omitted for the interim 
hydrology report of the District. However, a development of relation- 
ships between the flood frequency parameters and the rainfall data by 
regression analysis is necessary for the interim report. The rainfall 
data were used in the District methodology in the form of average annual 
precipitation. For the type of precipitation regime in Santa Clara 
County witn high seasonal rainfall, this means that the average pre- 
cipitation during the rainfall season is used for the purpose of pre- 
dicting flood frequency parameters. The daily rainfall or rainfall of 
smaller time intervals or other time intervals such as storm duration, 
have not been used by the District for the estimation of flood fre- 
quencies. In the opinion of the writers of this report, that approach 


by the District was correct. 
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CHAPTER V 
RUNOFF DATA AVAILABLE FOR ESTIMATION OF FLOOD CHARACTERISTICS 


General availability or runoff data 


i 
Runoff data is available both within and from areas surrounding 


the County. Data from outside the County are used to supplement the 


Scarce long-term runoff data in the County, to enable a more relia- 


ble determination of isopleths of some parameters at the County's 


rien eatin 


boundary and to generally increase the accuracy of estimates of flood 


characteristics. Runoff gaging stations with more than nine years of 


a? SRE re ear 


observation were used in the study. They were favorably distributed 


The watersheds of these stations range 


7 
’ 


across the area of interest. 


or ivi 


in size from 3 to 1,200 square miles, in @ total area of about 4,000 
The large majority of stations was located on watersheds 


Square miles. 
From the data, 28 stations 


in the size range of 5 to 50 square miles. 


were used for the analysis of flood peaks, and all 39 stations available 


were used for the analysis of maximum one-day and two-day flood volumes. 


The time series of runoff data in the Santa Clara County ficod study 


are composed of three types of data of essentially different quality 


or reliability: 
1. Data from the stream gaging stations operated and observed 


by the U. S. Geological Survey. This type of data is most reliable 


for the estimation of flood peaks and flood volumes. 
Data from the stream gaging stations operated by the Santa 


24 
These data are very reliable 


Clara Valley Water Conservation District. 
for low and median discharges but have poor accuracy for flood peak 


and flood volume estimation. A recent revision of the upper part (flood 


part) of rating curves improved somewhat the accuracy of estimated floods 


18 


3. Data from reservoir inflows, computed by determining the 
changes in water elevations of City of San Francisco reservoirs and 
of the Santa Clara Valley Water Conservation District reservoirs, 
during flood periods. These data were used only for one-day and two- 
day flood volume estimations. They make the difference between 39 
total stations used and 28 stations used only for flood peak estimation. 

The above data were scrutinized for various possible inconsistencies, 
effects of flow regulation, diversions and other irregularities. Some 
adjustments were made for certain annual events when justified by the 
District investigators. 

Many inaccuracies are inherent in the data, due mainly to errors 
produced by gaging instruments and by data processing methods. The 
principal errors probably come from the extrapolation of rating curves 
to flood stages, sometimes for several orders of discharge magnitude 
beyond those for which the discharge measurements were made. It was 
considered by the District investigators that detailed historical 
Studies of individual station records were not feasible when dealing 
with so large a sample of stations. This attitude toward @ detailed 
review of historical background and quality of data of 39 stations 
should be seriously reconsidered, because the results on flood char- 
acteristics cannot be any better than the accuracy and general relia- 
bility of the basic data. The improvement in accuracy of data by the 
recent revision of rating curve for stations of the Water Conservation 


District is an illustrative example. 


2. U.S. Geological Survey stations 
The data from the stations operated by the U.S. Geological Survey 


should be considered as the basic runoff information for the estimation 


of both flood peaks and flood volumes. The reasons are: 


19 


(a) Stations are operated to produce the most reliable results 
for any flow (low, medium, high) within the limits of funds available 
and the feasibility of measurement of extremely large flows; 

(b) Standard methods of gage installation, checking, discharge 
measurement and rating curve determination are used for all stations in 
approximately the same manner; 

(c) Continuous checks of gaging stations and revisions of rating 
curves lead to a persistent improvement of runoff data reliability. 

It is a generally accepted fact that the estimation of flood dis- 
charges is of a much lower accuracy than for the discharges around the 
median flow. The value of relative probable error (a ratio of 2/3 of 
the standard error in estimated discharge to the true discharge) is often 
mentioned to be about 10%. In other words, by using the data of U. S. 
Geological Survey stations the estimates of peak discharge have an error 
of about 10%, although this varies from station to station and depends 
on how many discharge measurements have been made close to the estimated 
Flood peak. 

Data on flood characteristics from U. S. Geological Survey stations 
can be considered as the primary quality station data, provided that 
any change in flow regulation, in water diversion and in the other 
man-made changes can be taken into account by the proper corrections 
and computations. The basic question which arises in the use of this 
primary data is whether or not data of lesser reliability should be 
mixed with this primary quality data. 

3. Data of the Santa Clara Valley Water Conservation District 
Runoff observations made by the Santa Clara Valley Water Conservation 


District at several stations is of a lower accuracy than the U. S. G. S. 


for flood discharges. The main errors result from the extrapolation 
of measured discharges to high stage values to produce the rating 
curve for tlood flows without measurements close to or in the range of 
flood discharges. 

It is likely that some flood peaks estimated from this type of data 
may be in error by 20-30% or more. They are of a different order of 
accuracy in comparison with the U. S. Geological Survey data. The mixing 
of data of two different orders of accuracy is bound to decrease the 
general accuracy of results. Therefore, the data on floods from the 
Water Conservation District should be considered as secondary quality 
Station data. It should be very carefully used in the derivation of 
basic conclusions and final design flood characteristics, regardless of 
recent revisions. 

4. Data from reservoir level observations 

Of the three — ses, these data are least reliable. The measurement of 
the change of levels in a reservoir and derivation of the basic char- 
acteristics of flood inflow hydrographs therefrom is always considered 
in any hydrologic service to be of a low accuracy. It is known that 
the determination of the first derivative from cumulative hydrologic 
curves is subject to substantial errors, even if the cumulative curves 
are carefully observed. However, when these curves are subject to sub- 
stantial errors, the accuracy of determining the first derivative (say 
flood peak discharge in the case of reservoir level observations) or 
the volume increments (one-day maximum inflow, or two-day maximum 
inflow) is not satisfactory. It is sufficient for the blowing wind 
to change intensity and direction during the period of observation to 


substantially affect the accuracy of the observed data. 


The longer the period for which the inflow volume is considered 
the better is the accuracy of the derived information. The use of data 
from reservoir level observations is much more accurate for two-day 
flood volumes than for one-day volumes, and even more accurate than 
for the flood peak discharge. 

Data from reservoir levei observations should be considered of the 
third rank importance in comparison with the previous two types of 
data. The Santa Clara County Flood Control and Water District was 
right in using this data only for the one-day and two-day maximum flood 
volumes. However, even for such flood volumes tnis data on floods 
should be considered of a lesser reliability than the data derived 
from the U. S. Geological Survey data. 

5. Mixing of data of various accuracies 

One must ask the basic question, whether the mixing of these three 
types of data may improve the general accuracy for flood frequency 
parameters, or whether that mixing may decrease the overall] accuracy. 
This is a crucia? question which cannot be answered directly. However, 
it is significant that there are steps in accuracy between these three 
types of data. It is, therefore, attractive to consider three levels 
of data processing namely, (1) only primary stations*are used; (2) 
primary and secondary stations combined; and (3) all three types of 


station data are pulled together in one ensemble. 


* 

The definition of primary and secondary stations in this report is 
different from the meanings given to these two terms in the District's 
methodology of flood frequency analysis 


CHAPTER VI 
PROBABILITY FUNCTIONS BEST SUITED FOR FLOOD FREQUENCIES 
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Functions for flood frequencies 
The District used both the Pearson Type III probability distribution 


function as applied to logarithms of flood peak discharge, I-day and 
2-day maximum flood volumes, and log-normal probability distribution 
function. The basic idea was the use of a unique value of skewness 
coefficient for all gaging stations for Pearson Type III function. 

In general, three basic probability distribution functions “have 
been used by hydrologists to fit to cumulative frequency curves of ob- 
served flood series. They are: 

(1) The log-normal probability density function, or normal 


probability density function applied to logarithms of flood events, or 


1 a7 (log x - up, ? eon (1) 


where x = flood event, uy, = mean of logarithms of x, 1, = standard 

deviation of logarithms of x, and f(x) = probability density of x. 

The third parameter is sometimes used in the form of lower boundary Xo} 

in this case, x on the right side of Eq. (1) is replaced by (x - x5): 
(2) The extreme largest value probability distribution function, 

also called the double exponential function, or the Gumbel probability 


distribution function 


F(x) = exp fae7als : #)4 (2) 


with 8 = mode, and Fle) = ae! = 0.38; a = the scale parameter = 1.281/-, 


where o is standard deviation of x, and F(x) is the probability of floods 


smaller than x. 


ee eee 
The following three probability functions, eqs. (1) through (3), are given 
also in other forms in the literature. 


(3) Three parameter Gamma probability density functions, 
equivalent to Pearson Type III function 


y-1 
F(x) = ty (A) eexp [-(4 9) (3) 
where m= lower boundary, 4 = scale parameter, y = shape parameter, and 
f(x) = probability density of the flood event x. 

The above parameters, Hy and on in Eq. (1), a and @ in Eq. (2), 
and m,g and y in Eq. (3) are related to the three basic parameters of 


any distribution, u (mean), - standard deviation) and C. (coefficient of skewness). 


Sometimes, x in Eq. (3) is replaced by log x, a departure from the 
Gamma types of distribution curves. 

2. Selection of flood frequency function 

The extrapolation of flood frequency to large flow return periods 
can be made in two ways: 

(a) By a graphical extrapolation of plotted frequency curves. 
If a straight line fit is feasible, one extrapolates that line; and 

(b) By fitting probability function to frequency curves, and 
estimating in the appropriate way the function parameters. From that 
function, one can obtain flood values for any probability (or return 
period). 

This second approach gives a better accuracy if the estimate of 
parameters is carried out by the most reliable estimation procedure. 
The combination of a graphical and analytical approach is usually the 
most feasible. The plot of frequency curves in the appropriately trans- 
formed coordinates shows whether a function fits the data well. The 
estimate of parameters by the best estimation method gives a proba- 
bility distribution equation from which the flood of a given return 


period may easily be determined. 


Only the dout 'e exponential probability distribution function has 
a theoretical justification for its use on flood peak discharges. On 
the Gumbel paper, the frequency curve of the flood peak discharge 
should follow well a straight line. It was, however, shown that in 
many cases the log-normal probability distribution function fits as 
well not only for the frequency curves of flood peak discharge, but 
also and particularly for the frequency curves of flood volumes. Prac- 
tice has shown that the Pearson Type III also fits the same frequency 
curves well. 

One is tempted to look at these three potential probability dis- 
tribution functions with a purely theoretical consideration. In this 
case, stress should be given to the Gumbel double exponential function. 
However, it has not yet been proven that it is applicable to flood 
volumes but only to flood peaks. If one looks from the practical 
side and especially in the light of the high sampling variations of 
frequency curves for small samples and from the viewpoint that large 
errors exist in the computed flood values, one is tempted to use the 
log-normal distribution for both the peaks and the flood volumes. The 
Pearson Type III distribution may be applied either to peaks or flood 
volumes. 

U. S. Geological Survey publication “Flood-Frequency Analysis." 
Manual of Hydrology, Part 3, Flood-Flow Techniques [10], gives a 
detailed description of the use of the double exponential function 
for flood frequency curves. 

3. Selection of flood frequency function for the analysis of floods 
in the Santa Clara County 


The use of Pearson Type III function has several disadvantages: 


(1) 


themselves. That part of the expression in Eq. (3) 


It uses logarithms of flood events instead of events 


exp [-( 284 =) } (4) 


has two cancelling algebraic operations, and substantially changes the 


distribution curves. 


(2) It is difficult to find coordinate scales which are trans- 


forms of f(x) and x or log x such that the probability distribution 


curves (or cumulative frequency curves) become straight lines, though 


attempts have been made to develop them (Alexander, Australia). 


(3) It is more difficult to carry out the statistical inferences 


by determining confidence limits than is the case for log-normal dis- 


tribution. 


In the light of the quality and quantity of flood flow data of the 


39 runoff stations used in the District's work on floods, the simplest 


probability function to use is the log-normal distribution. The advan- 
tages of its use are as follows: 


(1) It can be applied equally to flood peak discharges and 


to 1- and 2-day flood volumes; 

(2) Distribution curves plot as straight lines on paper with 
log-probability scales; 

(3) It is very simple to determine the confidence limits for 
any confidence level; 

(4) Extrapolation beyond the observed values does not produce 
; values that deviate substantially from observed values: and 
(5) There is no need to use a constant skewness coefficient 


because each slope of the curve (or standard deviation of logarithms) 


determines the skewness coefficient uniquely. The skewness coefficient 
depends on the third statistical moment of frequency curves, and the 
estimation of this moment is highly unreliable. Therefore, it is 
difficult to test whether the skewness coefficient of flood frequency 
is constant, 
CUrVES , and the estimation of this moment is highly unreliable. There- 
fore, it is difficult toknow whether the skewness coefficient of flood 
frequency curves is a constant or not. 

When using the Pearson Type III probability function or some other 
distributions derived from it, hydrologists in the U.S.S.R. often em- 
ploy an approximation of Cc. = 2c. inferring that the skewness coeffi- 
cient is double the coefficient of variation, with Cy = o/p, or the 
ratio of standard deviation to the mean. It has been shown by these 
hydrcelogists that this approximate ratio GC. = 2c, seemingly works well 
under very different conditions. It is not suggested to the District 
that this relationship of C. = 2c should be used for flood frequency 
analysis of the Santa Clara County streams. It is discussed here 
simply to question the advisability of using a constant value of C. 
for all flood frequency distributions of the County in the Pearson 
Type III distribution. 

Considering all the above points, the log-normal probability 
distribution is recommended to be used for frequency curves in the 
interim hydrology report of the District, to be issued by Fall, 1967. 
However, for the future 5-year program of updating this interim 
hydrology report--by further data collection and by revisions of 
various procedures and computations--the use of all three probability 
functions is recommended: log-norma}, double exponential and Pearson 


Type III, and a comparison of results obtained by each cf them. 
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CHAPTER VII 
CONFIDENCE LIMITS 


1. Sampling variations of frequency curves 


It is easy to conceive a population of flood events which has a 
log-normal distribution. Plotted in lcg-probability scales, it gives 
a straight line. It is also easy to simulate thousands of events 
from this population by the data generation method (Monte Carlo method). 
From these data, many samples of size n may be created. 

Several factors and properties may be studied about these samples 
of size n, but for the purposes of this report, interest is on the 
mean of logarithms (value for 50% probability in log-probability scales), 
the standard deviation of logarithms (one-half difference between values 
for probabilities 84.13% and 15.87%), and whether the plotted frequency 
curves may be fitted by straight lines or not. 

Because of simple procedure in making statistical inference with 
log x, where x = flood variables and log x is normally distributed, one 
can easily obtain the sampling variation of the mean and standard devia- 
tion of logarithms. However, the conclusion is not so simple for the 
test of how often the plotted lines would depart from a straight line, 
thouch the population distribution is a straight line in log-probability 
scales. 

Benson [10], pages 51-74, has made these latter tests by using Gumbel 
double exponential function and Gumbel paper for straight line plots 
of this distribution, and 1000 simulated extreme largest numbers. He 
plotted 100 frequency curves, each of the sample size n = 10 (Figure 


la); 40 frequency curves, each of the sample size n = 25 (Figure 1b); 


20 frequency curves, each of the sample size n = 50 (Figure Ic); and 


10 frequency curves, each of the sample size n = 100 (Figure 1d). 

It is sufficient to glance at these four figures to ascertain that, 
even for sample sizes of n = 50 and n = 100, several frequency curves 
are far from straight lines though their population curve is a straight 
line. For frequency curves of sample sizes of n = 10 and n = 25-- 
which approximate most of the record lengths of river gaging stations 


used in the District's study of floods in Santa Clara County--it 


becomes surprising how many of them depart from straight lines in the 


Gumbel paper. 

The conclusion is that one should expect many flood frequency curves 
in the District's study not to plot as straight lines in log-probability 
scales, though the population distribution would probably be close 
to a straight line and follow the jiog-normal distribution. The require- 
ment and the expectation are false that all or a predominant number of 
39 or 28 frequency curves with first number for l-day and 2-day flood 
volumes and second number for the flood peaks should follow straight 
lines in log-probability scales in order to assume that floods are log- 
normally distributed. 

It is sufficient that a simple majority of plotted flood frequency 
curves are close to straight lines in log-probability scales in order 
to justify the use of the log-normal distribution for flood events. 

This is what occurs with the frequency curves in the District's study. 

Therefore, one is seriously tempted to suggest to the District a 
very simple approach, namely to use the log-normal function for flood 
Frequency curves only, and to base the statistical inference on this 


function for the interim report. 


of flood characteristics 


Assume that the District will use the log-normal distribution for 
the plotting of fl0od data and fit straight lines to points plotted by 
the m/(n+1) plotting position. The confidence limits’ may be determined 


in two ways: 


(a) By putting confidence limits on the mean of logarithms and 


the standard deviation of logarithms of frequency curves; and 


(b) By expressing the straight line distribution curves in log- 
probability scales in the form of linear regression lines, and determining 


confidence limits about these straight lines. 


The first approach is simpler than the second, but both are described 
in the following text. 

(1) The probability level of confidence limits should be first 
selected. This decision must be made by the District if one does not 
intend to follow the conventional levels for confidence limits. Ex- 
plicitly, the less risk (probability) District likes to have for values 
to fall outside the confidence limits, the greater should be the proba- 
bility level. It is suggested that the District should use a 75%-80% 
level (12.5%-10% probability of values being outside any confidence 
limit), except if there is a particular reason for ahigher level to 
have a larger confidence interval by selecting 90%, 95%, 97.5% or 99% 
levels in order of running a smaller risk for values to fall outside 


confidence interval. 

(2) If the flood data approximately follow the straight lines 
in graphs with log-probability scales, the logarithms of flood values 
approximately follow the normal probability distribution function. This 


fact makes the determination of confidence limits for the two parameters, 


the mean and the standard deviation of logarithms, much simpler than for 
-~“+_MED 
*The confidence limits relate to fitted nrobability (frequency) distribetjpn 
curves = 
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2. Two ways to determine confidence limits for log-normal distribution 


i. 
fa 
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non-normal distributions. In the light of approximations inherent in 
the straight line fits, the accuracy in parameter confidence intervals 
which are determined by straight line fits is sufficient in the case of 
log-normal distributions. 

(3) The mean and standard deviation of logarithms may be 
determined in two ways, either from data by proper calculation or from 
the straight lines fitted. The use of computed values of all flood 
events may create a distortion in the case of exceptionally low values 
of lowest floods in the sample. This is the case with several stream 
stations in Santa Clara County. Therefore, the straight line fit is 
a better approach for Santa Clara County. If the calculation approach 
is used and values are expressed in the form log x; (where x; is any 


value of flood variable), the mean of logarithms y = log x is 


u= 
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] 
—£ log x., 
ns) i (5) 


and the unbiased estimate of standard deviation of logarithms is 


(6) 


For the graphical estimate of the mean and standard deviation of 
logarithms, a sketch is included in Figure 2 to show the procedure* 
For 50% probability, the mean of logarithms from the fitted straight 
line is obtained. The difference of logarithms Vs +¥5 © 2c gives 
two standard deviations of logarithms, where y, is log xy for 15.87% 
probability and Yo is log Xo for 84.13% probability. The value of 2c 
gives a better accuracy th-an the difference taken for y for the above 


probabilities individually from . or from the value of 50% probability. 


“For this figure a large confidence interval (952 level) is selected. 


a 8D E 
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(4) The determination of confidence limits for the mean 


of logarithms is made for the selected confidence level of 95%, 
which states that each tail of the probability distribution has 
2.5%. The value t on both tails of standardized normal variable 
for 95% level is t = :1.96 (for the level 90%, t = =1.65; for the 
level 99%, t = +2.58). 

For the mean of logarithms, u, and the unbiased (calculated or 
graphically determined) standard deviation of bgarithms,c, the values 
of uy and Uy are designated as confidence limits of u. They are 
determined in such a way that the probability of the true mean being 


between Wy and uy is 95% (or any other selected probability level), 


so that 
oe (7) 
. n 
where n is the sample size. For 95% confidence level, t = 1.96, 
so that 
vy =u + 1.96 
: Vn 
(8) 
2 ye 1.56. 


oe 
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These values are shown schematically in the accompanying graph, Figure 
2, as Hy and Loe 

(5) Confidence limits for the standard deviations of logarithms 
are determined similarly as for the mean of logarithms. The confidence 


limits oy and oP for the standard deviation of logarithms o may be 


obtained by a simple procedure in the case of the normal distribution 


of logarithms of flood values as 


‘ t 
‘ ee ees 5 oe ) 
12 Yin Van = 


For 95% probability level, the probability is 95% that the true 
value of standard deviation of logarithms is between 


eo (1+ L968 


Jas 
(10)* 
ee ee 
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(6) Confidence limits of the frequency distribution lines 

are obtained by using 24 for the upper right portion of confidence 
limit though uy> and 29 for its lower left portion, and thus the 
upper confidence limit is approximated. Similarly, SD for the upper 
right and s, for the lower left portions of the lower limit through 
ly gives the lower confidence limit as an approximation. These limits 
are shown in the accompanying graph, Figure 2. Each confidence limit line 
represents two straight lines which intersect at Hy and bos respectively, 
in the graph paper with log-probability scales. However, for Cartesian 
scales, they represent two curves which intersect at values of x 
corresponding to Hy and Ho - 

From the frequency curve itself, and from the right leg of the upper 
confidence limit curve, the two values of 100-year return period floods 
are cbtained. These values then become the basic flood design values 
of 100-year return period. 
3. Confidence limits of the frequency curve, represented as regression 
straight line 

Replacing the probability scale in the accompanying graph by a 
linear scale as the variable z = m/(n+1), then the straight line for 


y = log x is 


*Equations (7)-(10) are based on the assumption of normal distribution of 
sample means about the population value », and the sample standard deviations 
about the population value c. However, for small n (less than 10) Student-t. 
distribution should be used for the distribution of sample means (when » 
is replaced by_m), and Chi-square distribution should be used for the distri- 
bution of sampie standard deviations (when o is replaced by s). 


‘ 
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yzatbz (11) 


which is a regression straight line fitted to the points log x and 


A — 


¥1.2 = ¥* ts =y +b (2-2) (12) 


In this equation, y,= log x,;is any value from the fitted straight line; 
y = the mean of logarithms (at 50% probability); b = the regression 
coefficient of the fitted straight line; z,= a variable taken as the 
positive linear distance (in the accompanying graph) right of 50% 
probability and as the negative linear distance left of 50% probability 
(the selection of the linear scale for z is not important because 

it affects the b-coefficient), and in this case z is zero; th = the 
value from the Student t-distribution, which can be obtained from 

tables of this distribution as soon as the probability level is selected 
and the sample size n is known, with n - 2 degrees of freedom. To ob- 
tain either + or Sey? the best approach is to compute the correlation 
and regression coefficients r and b of y against z, for z = 0 as 


n 
pS oS Nake (13) 


with the unbiased value of Sy and S, as 


with y; the values for n plotted points (and not from the straight line) 


for given values of zis and 


“These confidence limits are not verv wide. However, the followina limits 


may be used for errors in e; = ¥;-¥> (where y. = plotted value. y = value 


from fitted straight line, e; = residuals) as wider limits 


"Wp Ye (25-2) * 4, 


"].2 are confidence limits fore. . - 
: 1 : 
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4. Use of confidence limits 

The use of confidence limits as determined in the above section should 

be as follows: (1) the designer has to select the confidence level. 

By selecting 90% limits, the designer is assessing that there is only 

a 5% chance for 100-year flood to be higher than the value of the upper 
confidence limit and a 5% chance to be lower than the value of the lower 
confidence limit. In other words, the probability that the true 100- 
year flood taken from the frequency curve itself may be greater is only 
50%, and 50% that it may be smaller. All three flood characteristics, 
peak discharge, I-day and 2-day flood volumes, should be determined 

both from the frequency curve and from the upper confidence limit. 

The question arises whether in computing flood hydrographs (and their 
associated volumes) one should compute a hydrograph for each possible 
confidence limit flood (and volume) and separately route these hydro- 
graphs, in acdition to those from the frequency curves. The answer to 
this question is that the District should determine 100-year frequency 
peak discharge and 100-year I-day and 2-day flood volumes from the fre- 
quency curves, as well as 100-year peak discharge and 100-year 1-day 
and 2-day flood volumes from the upper confidence limit The “balanced 
hydrograph" or any other design hydrograph should be determined for 
both, and the flood routing should be drawn also for both of these 
hydrographs. 

The question then arises whether would it be within the accuracy 


of the methodology (prediction and routing) to merely apply the same 
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percent correction obtained as the ratio of the upper confidence 
limit flood and the most probable 100-year flood from the frequency 
curve, to a single routed hydrograph obtained from the frequency 
curve. The answer is no, for the simple reason that this approach 
would assume a linearity in the relationship between the channel 
volume and the channel depth. If the channel volume increases faster 
than depth, which is usually the case, then the routing of the hydro- 
graph obtained from the upper confidence limit will give a relatively 
lower maximum level than if a simple linear relationship is applied to 
the level or discharge of routed hydrograph which is obtained from the 
frequency curve. 
5. Basic recommendations for the District studies 

The following is recommended: 

1. That the District use graph paper with log-probability 
scales for the flood frequency distributions. 

2. That straight lines be fitted to plotted points (either by 
eye fit, or by least squares method offitting straight lines) and only 
fitted to the upper right portion of frequency curves when the lower 
left portion shows anomalously low values. 

3. That the mean and the standard deviations of logarithms 
of flood distributicns be estimated either by given expressions, or 
graphically as shown above, keeping in mind that the graphical estimates 
are less accurate but are feasible for the approximate results and 
conditions of some flood frequency curves in Santa Clara County flood 
frequency analysis. 

4. That the first method of determination of confidence limits 


for the log-normal frequency distribution curves be used by the District, 


AIT oKr OC Aer 


by estimating the confidence limits of the mean and the standard 
deviation of logarithms and by then drawing the confidence limit as 
shown in Figure 2. The accuracy of this method corresponds closely 
to the accuracy of graphical fitting procedure. 

5. For the use of the second method of determination of 
confidence limits, the straight regression lines should be obtained 
by the least squares method for those portions of frequency curves 
which are devoid of anomalously low flood values. 

6. For the ungaged watersheds of Santa Clara County the values 
of u and c will be predicted by their regression prediction equations. 
Both u and o have errors in their predicted values. These errors are 
measured by the standard error of residuals (or standard error of re- 
gression equation). As . and > refer to logarithms of flood values 
(mean of bgarithms and standard ceviation of logarithms, respectively), 
the standard errors of regression equations, s and c_ also relate 
to logarithms of flood events, respectively for the mean (::) and stan- 
dard deviation (c). A simple but approximate method of computing the 
confidence limits in this case is to assume that o and - or 7_ and 
of eqs. (7) through (10) are independent, so that the composite value 
of the two is i, SS. ae for the mean and 3. SIs * to for the 
standard deviation confidence limits. By replacing co in eqs. (7) - (10) 
by these two composite values, first in eqs. (7) and (8) and second in 


eqs. (9) and (10), the confidence limits* for flood frequency curves of 


ungaged watersheds may be determined. 


pe ee 
How to determine the value of samnle size for unqaged watersheds, see 
eqs. 26b and 26c, and the accomnanying text on pages 60 and 61 


: 
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CHAPTER VIII 
ESTIMATE OF PARAMETERS FOR FLOOD FREQUENCY CURVES 


1. Procedure used by the District 


For flood frequency curves the District has adopted the logarithmic 
Pearson Type III distribution, defined by the mean, the standard devia- 
tion and the skewness coefficient of logarithms of the annual maximum 
flows. The regional skewness coefficient was used as the mean of skew- 
ness coefficients of long-term stations. Only the mean and standard 
deviation of logarithms were used as varying parameters. 

To obtain series of annual flood values of peak discharge, 1-day and 
2-day volumes, stations were sorted into geographically related groups. 
For each group a primary station with the longest and most reliable flow 
data was selected, and the remainder of the stations in the group were 
termed secondary stations. The gaging station on the Arroyo Secco, with 
65 years of records, was considered as the base station. 

The available flood data of a primary station were correlated with 
that from the base station, and the correlation coefficient was obtained. 
The parameters of flood frequency distributions of peak discharge, 1-day 
and 2-day volumes of primary stations were modified in relationship to 


parameters of the base station by equations suggested by Lanagbein: 


S 
' a i ] 
my) - m) = (m5 - m,) r 74 (17) 
gh Soc fadin Syd at (18) 
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where 1 r>fers to the primary station and 2 refers to the base station, 
the primes are long-term values determined by the length of base station 


record, non-primes are the corresponding values of the length of primary 
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station records, and m and s_ are the mean and standard deviation 
of logarithms of annual flood values, respectively. 

When many stations are used to derive regional characteristics of 
flood frequencies, a very common practice is that the data of stations 
with the longest record and with the most reliable data are systematically 
used to fill the missing records of stations with shorter length of obser- 
vation or of less reliable data. In this approach, all the data of sta- 
tions with data extended or corrected by the correlation analysis or 
otherwise are pulled together in order to derive regional characteristics 
of flood frequencies. This procedure has a basic characteristic. It 
repeats information manyfold which is already contained in data of stations 
with the longest and best records. The above procedure followed by the 
District is correct, if one wishes to put an excessive weight on the 
records of the base station. However, if the Arroyo Secco should have a 
systematic error or a substantial sampling error in the data, these errors 
would automatically be preserved and propagated by this approach. 

A procedure similar to the foregoing has been used for the relation- 
ship between secondary stations and the primary station*® In this way, 
the information from the base station has been twice passed down this 
scale, and ail station data contains the same possibility of error. Too 
much weight is put on the base station rather than on the primary sta- 
tions and least on the secondary stations. 

This position can be defended with many valid arguments. Therefore, 
there is strong support for the method adopted by the District in passing 
information on floods from base station and primary stations down the 


rank order of stations as described above. 


* 
Definitions of primary and secondary stations by the District differ from the 
same terms as defined in this report. , - MED 
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Another approach may be also useful and defended with valid arguments. 
In using various groups of stations* primary stations (including the base 
station) would constitute the first group; all primary and secondary 
stations would belong to the second group; and all stations, primary, 
secondary and third class stations, as defined in the previous text, 
would be part of the third group. 

The first two groups would be used for frequency analysis of flood 
peak discharge, and the first and third groups would be used for the fre- 
quency analysis of i-day and 2-day flood volumes. No transfer of infor- 
mation would be made between stations by correlation analysis, and no 
correction of parameters m and s would be made by Eqs. (17) and (18). 
Instead, the length of record of each station would be used as weight for 
the parameters of individual stations. This procedure would be repeated 
for each group, twice for the peak discharge and twice for flood volumes. 
The difference obtained between the groups would give an insight into 
whether there is a substantial difference in information between the primary 
stations, on one side, and all stations available for flood peaks or flood 
volumes on the other side. 

2. Estimation of central value parameter of flood frequency curves for 
various watersheds 

It is @ current experience in a hydrologically homogeneous region that 
the flood frequency curves--in the coordinate system of peak discharge 
(or flood volume) versus the return period (or the probability) of floods-- 
shift upward both with an increase of the drainage basin area and with 
an increase of precipitation. One of several central value parameters 
may be selected for the purpose of defining frequency curves, such as 
the mean flood, the median flood, and the mean value of logarithms 


of floods. Each of these basic parameters determines the location of 


* Primary, secondary and third class stations as defined previous ly inrwiggs, 
report. 
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frequency distribution curves on the graph. It is the first and the 
most important parameter. 

The procedure used by the District to relate that parameter to 
geometric factors of drainage basin, and to precipitation is a sound 
approach. The availability and accuracy of this equation for central 
value parameter is one of the key factors in any reliable prediction 
of floods for the Santa Clara County system of streams. 

The procedure used in deriving the central value parameter--in the 
District's study it is the mean of logarithms of annual maximum flows-- 
was as follows: The means of logarithms of primary stations were ad- 
justed according to Eq. (17) in relation to the base station. Then the 
Same equation was used to adjust the means of secondary stations in rela- 
tion to the primary station. Ali means represented the dependent variable 


in the following equation: 


Log Q = log C + s log A + t log P + u log S + v log Sh (19) 


or in the equation 
g=c as pt s¥ sp¥ (20) 
where 
Q = flood value corresponcing to m, with m = log Q, and m = mean of 


logarithms ; 


A = watershed area; 

P = mean annual precipitation; 

S = slope parameter of the basin; 
Sh = shape parameter of the basin, 


and C, s, t, u, and v are regression coefficients. 
Equation (20) is well selected and fits the experience obtained with 
several flood frequency studies (notably Benson's study of New England 


Wectacss os Se ee 
Primary and secondary stations as defined by the District. 


floods). The logarithmic transformation of Eq. (19) represents the case 
of linear multipie correlation and regression analysis. Several objec- 
tions to the use of this transformation may be cited, among which the 


following two are the most important: 


(1) The equation gives more weight to smaller values of variables; 
and 

(2) It assumes that logarithms have a small change in the variance 
ES of deviations of sample points (a point with given values of Q, A, P, S 


and Sh) from the fitted function of Eq. (20), regardless of the value of 


Fas ay: cle 


log Q, while the variance of these deviations increases for an increase 
of Q. This assumption is only partly correct. 

Regardless of these objections, the District was correct in adopting 
the above equations and procedures for the estimation of the mean of 
logarithms of flood flows for various watershed basins in Santa Clara 
County. 

The analytical estimates of and - by Eqs. (5) and (6) from flood 
series has a basic disadvantage. In many tiood series, the low flood peaks 
and low I-day and 2-day flood volumes are exceptionally small. Figure 3 
shows a typical example which gives the flood frequency curves for the 
peak, I-day and 2-day volumes of the Coyote Creek at NR Madrone. The 
left sides of these curves show very low values. In Eqs. (5) and (6), 
they will produce smaller values of u and larcer of - than one would obtain by 
using a graphical fit to the main part of the curve over the right 90% 
of probability. As the flood values for less than 10% and greater than 
90% of probabilities have much greater sampling errors, a graphical fit 
of curves through points between 10% and 90% of probabilities, and even 
occasionally between 20% and 80% of probabilities, may give more reliable 


estimates of -~ and ~_ than by use of Eqs. (5) and (6). 1=-D 
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The above Eq. (20) for the determination of Q (with m = log Q) for 
all three flood variables: peak discharge, 1-day and 2-day volumes, ex- 
pressed in cfs or in acre-feet, respectively, has produced in the District's 


study the following three equations: 


| Gay soni (22) 
Q>_day = 0-013 geet ghee (23) 


with the following multiple correlation coefficients of regression analysis 
by Eq. (19): 0.907, 0.933 and 0.931, respectively. These coefficients are 
sufficiently high to give a feeling of their reliability. Any multiple 
linear regression equation of the type of Eq. (19) conveniently explains 
the largest part of variation in m, or in Q in the above Eqs. (21) through 
(23). The partial correlation coefficient of Q against A, for P kept 
constant, would probably show a very high value. Two factors are respon- 
sible for the fact that neither S (slope) nor Sh (basin shape factor) have 
not been shown to be significant variables in Eq. (19): 
(a) Slope S and shape factor Sh are highly related to area A 
by geomorphologic laws of drainage basins. Since the area is the basic 
independent variable in Eq. (19), the step-wise regression method of 
selecting the sequence of significant variables in multiple linear 
regression analysis logically singled out first the area A. This selection 
then automatically accounted for the variation in the other two indepen- 
dent variables, S and Sh. This can be shown by computing the simple 


correlation coefficients of S against A and Sh against A for the 


watersheds analyzed. These two coefficients are likely to be high, 


and that would explain why the area A has accounted also for the variation 
of S and Sh. 

(b) Area is a very dominant independent variable, so that even- 
tual and potential small remaining contributions by S and Sh in ex- 
plaining the variation of Q, beyond their variation which was already 
accountec for by the area A, were not considered or shuwn to be significant. 

An alternative approach may be to exclude the larce effect of the area 
from the basic data and Eq. (19) or Eq. (20) and to reiate the remaining 
variation of flood characteristics to various other parameters than those 
included in Eq. (20). 

For this approach, the dependent variable would ce the unit runoff 
yield in floods, measured either in cfs per square mile for flood peaks, 
or in acre-feet per square mile, for flood volumes, as 

q = 2 é (24) 
This .trvansformation would automatically reduce the importance of the 
area, A. As Eqs. (22) and (23) show for the Q-values of 1-day and 2-day 
volumes, the area is included with a power close to unity.* In other 
words, the Q values are nearly proportional to the area A. The flood 
peak value of Q, Eq. (21), shows a power of approximately 0.75. There- 
fore, by using a unit flood yield of Eq. (24), q})-day and Go-day will be 


nearly independent of area, and Qpeak will be related to area by an ex- 


0.25. The consequencies of this transfor- 


pression of approximately 1/A 
mation from Q to q_ would be: 

1. Multiple regression coefficient wili drop sianificantly in the 
case of only two independent variables, A and P; 

2. Precipitation would become the basic independent variable which 


would account for most of the variation in q; 


pe ee eee 
In a later run of revised data in the District, these powers of A in eqs, (22) 
and (23) were reduced to about 0.86. ; 
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3. Other watershed ceometric variables, such as slope, shape, and 
stream density may become significa: independent variables and may con- 
tribute to the increase of R-value for the dependent variable q; 

4. Other watershed and precipitation variables, such as ante- 
cedent moisture conditions? rainfall parameters other than the average 
annual precipitation, soils, climatic variables and others Can contribute 
Significantly to the explained variance of q. 

5. The use of q_ as @ dependent variable will undoubtedly result 
in a smaller value of R_ than th. 2 shown above for Q of the order of 
0.90 - 0.93. This expectation is logical because flood characteristics 
depend heavily on the watershed area, and its removal as the predominant in- 
dependent variable must necessarily reduce the R-coefficient. This does 
not mean that the prediction of q with an equation of the type of £q. (20) 
with a smaller R-coefficient will be any less accurate than the prediction 
of Q by Eq. (20) with a larger R-value. 

6. Because the prediction of Q by Eqs. (21) through (23) has 
only about 13% - 17.5% of unexplained variance, the use of regression 
constants C, and C5.--as it is described in the District's basic write- 
up on methodology,--for the regionaiization approach by isopleths may 
seem questionable. Would it be logical to expect that these small per- 
centages of unexplained variance of Q would be only attributable to 
diversity of watershed factors which vary from basin to basin and not 
included into the regression equations, instead of being attributed to 
errors in data and to unavoidable and iarge sampling errors? The use 
of a prediction equation for q-values, with much smaller explained 


variance of gq, would more readily justify an eventual use of isopleths 


2 SFILMED 
for the regression constants. .- 7587 
* < ) = . 
For the future revisions of interim hydrology report, the antecedent a 


moisture conditions should be introduced. For predictions on ungaged 
basins the use of joint probability of precipitation and antecedent moisture 
conditions will be necessary to use. 


It is recommended to the District that, with the final development 
of Eqs. (21) through (23) for Q-variable, similar equations should be 
developed for q-variable, with an attempt to include in these new equa- 
tions several new (so-called) independent variables of multiple linear 
regression. 
3. Estimation of dispersion parameter of flood frequency curves for 
various watersheds 

If flood frequency curves in their cumulative form (flood distribution 
curves) can be approximated by straight lines in the appropriate trans- 
formation of coordinates, the slope of the straight line becomes an im- 
portant parameter. Two questions arise with this approach: (1) when 
is one entitled to consider that a straight line fit is a good approximation 
to plotted points; and (2) what should be the best coordinate transfor- 
mation in order to obtain these straight line approximate fits. Tie Chi- 
Square test could be used for a given level of significance to assess 
whether the straight line fit is acceptable. The decision about the best 
mathematical probability distribution for flood frequency curves deter- 
mines the transformation required for the flood frequency coordinates. 
This problem is discussed under the chapter on mathematical probability 
functions for flood frequency distributions. Although the time has passed 
to initiate the use of the Chi-square test in the forthcoming flood fre- 
quency report, this approacn should be used for the future program cof 
increasing information on floods in the County and updating the interim 
report? 

A logical question is whether the slope of frequency curves signifi- 
cantly changes from watershed to watershed, or can it be considered as 2 


constant for all County streams? The consideration of this problem is 


— 
In the application of Chi-square test the extremely low values of floods 


should not be used. Also, the probability level of sianificance should _ ¥h 
not be too large. 12-1567 
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given particular attention in this subchapter, and hinges on whether or 
not there is sufficient informationto prove that the slopes of frequency 
curves are significantly different from a constant. The methodology used 
by the District is based on the assumption that the slope is a variable 
parameter. It is dependent on the watershed average annual precipitationt 
Its regression constant should be regionalized in the County in a manner 
similar to Q, considered as the central value parameter. The sequence in 
the analysis of the slope of frequency curves (in the case of the use of 
log-rormal probability distribution for flood frequency curves this slope 
is measured by the standard deviation of logarithms of flood events) 
should be 

1. Test whether the slopes of frequency curves, or s of Eq. (6), 
are or are not significantly different from a constant; 

2. In case this slope is shown to be significantly different from 
a constant, the prediction regression equations should be developed for 
flood peak, I-day and 2-day flood volumes; 

3. Decide whether the use of isopleths for the regression constant 
is meaningful; and if se, 

4. Develop a map of isopleths. 

As was discussed in a study by M. A. Benson [10] entitled "“Character- 
istics of Frequency Curves Based on a Theoretical 1,000-Year Record,” it 
isshown that for hundred frequency curves of 10-year return periods the 
spread of these curves is very large (Fig. ja) even though the data come 
from the same population. Similarly, 40 frequency curves of 25-year return 
periods (Fig. 1b) show large fluctuations of slope though a smaller varia- 


tion than for 10-year return periods, and similarly, the variation of slope 


* 
The larger the annual precipitation, the larger should be the stormswhich 
generate floods, and the losses and infiltration become less important. 
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Ree has been shown to decrease substantially for 20 curves of 50-year return 
periods, and even more for 10 curves of 100-year return periods. Figures 
Ta, 1b, Ic and 1d taken from that report show clearly how greatly the 
slopes vary for the same population when the observation period of samples 
is decreased. 

Instead of using this Monte Carlo procedure in simulating a 1,000- 
year period, a simple approach is adopted in this report to show similar 
results. It will be assumed that a flood probability distribution of the 
population is a straight line in log-probability scales. With this assump- 
tion, the logarithms of flood peaks or flood volumes are normally distri- 
buted. In this case the standard deviation of logarithms of flood peaks 
and flood volumes is a measure of the slope and is normally distributed.* 

For a number of runoff stations used for this test from Santa Clara 
County and the adjacent area,--shown in Table 1--the standard deviations 
of logarithms of flood peaks are given as measures of slope. Tabie 1 
shows that the average standard deviation of logarithms is 5, * 0.449, 


and that the standard deviation of standard deviations is 


s(s.) =—2 = 0.449 _ 9.0626 (25) 
V2n, 150.8 


where the average length of observation is taken to be a, = 25.4 years. 
The use of the average length of records for these stations instead 
of using the length of record of each station as a weight gives a more 
conservative test. It should be expected that, if the records vary around 
the mean length in a large range, tne variation of the slope will be greater 
than if all records have been of the same average length. 
Taking a 95% confidence level for the statistical test, with t = 1.96 
for the standard normal distribution, then t-s(s_)= 1.96 x 0.0626 = 0.123, 


* ; : : : es 
The assumption of normal distribution of the slope is only an} approximation form « D 
an adequate number of stations (say, more than 10) aoe be, 
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TABLE 1 
Standard = ss 
station gg “Tears Length of 
Name of reliability of peak observation 
& No. Watershed -class- s n n-s 
E | Arroyo Secco A 0.416 65 27.10 
3 San Francisquito A-8 0.371 26 9.65 
+ San Lorenzo A 0.460 30 13.80 
5 Upper Saratoga A 0.412 34 14.00 
8 San Lorenzo Creek A 0.500 20 10.00 
9 Cayote B 0.408 25 10.20 
10 Uvas A 0.389 27 10.45 
15 Branci forte A 0.402 7 6.84 
16 Pescadero B 0.503 15 7.55 
7 Soquel A 0.468 15 7.04 
32 Matadero B 0.560 15 8.41 
34 Los Gatos B 0.496 15 7.45 
5.385 304 132.49 
s, = 0.449 eo fe 
304 
5°" 0.435 
“standard deviations of frequency curves are graphically estimated. The main 


weight has been given to the points of probabilities between 10% and 902% 
when drawing a straight line fit to frequency curves. 
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so that the confidence limits are Sy. * 0.449 + 0.123 = 0.572 and So = 
0.449-0.123 = 0.326. From 12 stations in Tabie |, 5% of 12 is only 0.6 or 
1 station. Therefore, it should be expected that, on the average, only 
one station out of twelve should be outside the confidence limits 0.326 - 
0.572. None of the s values in Table 1 is outside these limits. There- 
fore, one can conclude that the slopes of al! 12 frequency curves are not 
significantly different from the constant value ofs = 0.449. 

Taking into account the second paragraph, that is using the sample 
size nm as the weight, the average value of s is s_ = 0.435 (See 


° 
Table 1). For f* 25.4 (average sample size), then, 


Ss bie 
0. , 9.537 =< 9: 9605 ; 


V2n, 50-8 


For 95% confidence level and t = 1.96, the two confidence limits are 


s(s_) = 


S| = 0.435 + 1.96 x 0.0605 = 0.553 


0.435 - 1.96 x 0.0605 = 0.317 . 


"2 
Only one value of s, that of Matadero Creek in Table 1 has s = 0.560 
outside the confidence limits, which should be expected, because 5% of 
all s-values should be outside the limits and 5% is approximately one 
station. * 
If the variance s* and n as weights are used, then the values in 


Table 1 give 


12 | 12 12 
E nse = 58,31; i's ns°/ <n = 58.31/304 = 6.192 
] 1 1 
Then 7." 0.438, which is approximately the same value as a weighted s. 


————_ 
In a recent run by the District, it was found that the slope is related to 
precipitation, with a R*-value of about 0.50-0.60. This would imply that 
the slope is a variable parameter. rete 


Therefore, there is no evidence--in this case-- that the slopes of 


frequency curves are significantly different from a constant. This con- 


stant lies somewhere between 0.415 - 0.445. The value 0.430 or 0.435 
seems the most likely average of the above stations. 
In the study o regression equations for the s-parameter, the District 


has found that the standard deviation of logarithms of flood events corre- 


lates only with the mean annual precipitation, P. The values of the mul- 
tiple correlation coefficient, R, were found to be 0.341 for flood peak 
discharges, 0.495 for I-day and 0.504 for 2-day flood volumes, but pre- 
cipitation is negatively correlated. This would imply that the smaller 
the mean annual precipitation, the larger is the slope of the frequency 
curve. In other words, the smaller the mean annual precipitation, the 
higher is the fluctuation of floods from year to year. This implied 
relationship from the correlations may be contested on several grounds, 
though it may be logical. 

The correlation coefficient 2 = 0.504 (greatest of all three found) 
means that only 25% of variation of the slope (s) can be explained by the 
mean annual precipitation. It is difficult to use a prediction regression 
equation on the basis of regression analysis with an explained variance 
so low. A general rule in hydrology is that regression prediction equa- 
tions with R < 0.7 (or R* ~ 0.50) should not be used. 

The following is recommended to the District: 

1. To use a constant value of the slope of flood frequency curves 
for the interim hydrology report, if itcomes out to be a constant. 
2. This constart should be determined separately for flood peaks 
and I-day and 2-day flood volumes with greater weights for these latter two. 
3. The mean of these three constant values shuuld be used for 


frequency curves of peak, I-day and 2-day volumes with greater weights for. , 


the latter two because they are more accurate than peaks. 12-1967 


4. In determining the average values ofs , the runoff data should 
be used selectively. It is noticed that the smalier the sample size, the 
larger are deviations between values of s and the average s-value, which 
should be expected. Using the lengths of record as weights in determining 
the average values of So is recommended. This gives a lower value of So? 
which is close to the s-value for the Arroyo Secco, the stream with the 
longest record. * 

5. For future revisions of the District's interim hydrology report, 
when more data will be available, the constancy of slope of frequency curves 
should be thoroughly investigated and tested. If the inclusion of various 
other parameters, except the mean annual precipitation, shows at least a2 
value of R = 0.70, the prediction regression equation for s should be 
used. The use of isopleths may then be more justifiable than in the case 
of low values of &. By the time of that revision and the supplemental 
work (say, in about 5 years, or by 1972), there will be much more data 
on precipitation, especially on its intensities, duration, and areal coverace. 
It may be that some other precipitation parameters, besides the mean annual 
rainfall, may develop as significant independent variables in the multiple 


linear regression equation of the type of Eq. (19). 


4. Remarks on the use of step-wise method in selecting the order of 
significant independent variables 


It is known that the step-wise method in selectince the order of signifi- 
cant independent variables in multiple regression anaiysis has a built-in 
bias. Even for no relationship of a set of variables, the step-wise 
method would select that independent variable which by pure sampling chance 
shows the highest positive or negative partial correlation. Therefore, 


whenever several independent variables become significant, the F-test or 


4 
ive 


* 
This discussion is based on the assumption that $ would come out ngt to 
be significantly different from a constant. “if a 
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any other test of significance should be carried out for every independent 
variable to be included into the regression equation. 
5. Potential new independent variables 

In order to improve the prediction regression equations for flood 
events in Santa Clara County, it is desirable to include other independent 
variables besides the area A and the mean annual precipitation P. The 
| brochure: "Research data assembly for small watershed floods “ [11], lists 
a large number of potential independent variables. It is recommended to 
use aS many of them as will be feasible to obtain future improvement of 
flood frequency information. This may not be practical for the forthcoming 
interim hydrology report. However, if q = Q/A is studied for the interim 
report, it is suggested that only those additional independent variable 
which are readily available or are easy to compute should be used besides 
A, P, S and Sh. 

How the various additional independent variables may affect the pre- 
diction equations of flood frequency parameters, and which ones are likely 
to be significant, can be seen from several theses and reports on floods 
from small watersheds from Colorado State University, references [12] 
through [17]. Therefore, none of the potential additional independent 
variables are discussed here, seeing that enoughinformation is contained 
in references [12] through [17]. 

6. Skewness coefficient of frequency curves 

The estimate of skewness coefficient as the average regional value [18] 
iS a proper approach when the flood frequency function requires three inde- 
pendent parameters (mean, standard deviation and skewness coefficient), as 
in the case of application of the Pearson Type III function with three 


parameters. For the log-normal distribution with two parameters (mean of 


logarithms and standard deviation of logarithms), the skewness coefficient 
is a unique function of the coefficient of variation C. of fiood events 
(and not of their logarithms), and is changed every time Cis changed. 
Therefore, in case of the use of log-normal distribution, the search for 
an average skewness coefficient valid for a regicn is not necessary and 
would conflict with the properties of the log-normal distribution. 


As 
r<G¢? (264) 
v 


with 5, * standard deviation of logarithms, the skewness coefficient is 
dependent only on Sn: If the idea of a constant value of S is accepted 
for the interim hydrology report, then the skewness coefficient of log- 
normal distribution also becomes a constant. As some of the latest compu- 
tations by the District show that S, May not be a constant, but significantly 
related to the annual precipitation (with a negative power), the skewness 
coefficient then also changes from watershed to watershed. This fact will 
then negate the justification for using a constant Ge even for the Pearson 
TypelII probability distribution. 


7. Significant inaependent variables for prediction equations 


In evaluating whether an independent variable in step-wise regression 


analysis should be included in the prediction equations of mean and stan- 
dard deviation of logarithms, four statistics should be computed and may 
be used for each independent variable to be added eventually to previously 
Selected independent variables by the step-wise procedure: 

{a) F-statistics for F-test; 

(b) >, - Standard error of regression equation; 


(c) R- - value (coefficient of determination); and 


(d) P - the probability that the independent variable under 

investigation does not significantly contribute to the explained variance 
of the dependent variable. 

The critical values of these four parameters should be selected in ad- 
vance. For de> the independent variable with the smallest value of on 
should be the last to be included into the prediction equation. R- should 
be a minimum of 50%. P should not be greater than about 1% - 5%. Similarly, 
F-statistics value should be selected. All four criteria for the acceptance 
or rejection of independent variables will not be equal, and a cumpromise 
for the last independent variable to be included must be made by assessing 
the physical importance of the independent variables to be excluded from 
the prediction equation. 
8. Effective number of independent stations 

If tne station-year method is used for any flood anatysis, the 

fact is that the series of annual flood values may be considered as serially 
uncorrelated. However, as annual flood series are correlated among stations, 


the effective number of independent stations can be computed by 


fie ee (26b) 


& 1+ F (N-1) 
where N = number of stations for which the flood events are pulled together, 


Yr = average correlation coefficient of all correlation coefficients-- 


altogether N(N-1)/2 different values--be ween annual flood series of N 
stations, Ne = effective number of stations. The pulling together of N 
dependent stations, with an average number of years n gives an equivalent 


of -ndependent station-years 


where n, can be used in statistical tests and drawing-up of confidence 


limits instead of n in frevious equations. 

This procedure may be used,--with a, * effective number of independent 
Station years,--in the case the District decides to use the slope (s) as 
a constant for all watersheds, at least as one solution of the prediction 


problem, with N = number of watersheds from which the constant s is deter- 


mined, r = their average correlation coefficient of flood series, and a, '* 


average length of time series, as was shown in Table 1. Then no in eq. (25) 


should be replaced by ne cf eq. (26c). It will then enable a drawing of 


confidence limits with sand 5s 


1 2 (confidence limit slopes} being constant 


for a given confidence probability level. 


CHAPTER IX 


REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF REGRESSION CONSTANTS (ISOPLETHS) 


1. District's procedure 


The basic hypotheses which underlie the concept of regression con- 
stants and isopleths are: 

(a) The prediction regression equations for mean and standard 
deviation of logarithms of flood events do not include numerically many 
hydrologic factors, such as soils, vegetable cover, elevation, climatic 
factors, antecedent moisture conditions, various geological properties, 
several geometric characteristics of watersheds and similar. Therefore, 
the remaining unexplained variance of m and s was contained in the 
regression constant. 

(b) The regression constant varies from watershed to watersheds. 

(c) Constants can be determined for each drainage basin by using 
the general equation derived from the prediction equations like those of 
Eqs. (21) through (23) which are slightly modified and from the basin 
Statistics (computed mean and standard deviation of logarithms). 


The prediction regression equations are modified to the form: 


Qnp = 9-01 C, gee pee (27) 
s, = 0.01 K, pee (28) 
Q, = 0.001 ¢, Ap (29) 
sy = 0.01 K, P™* (30 


where Qn and Sp relate to flood peaks, On? and So to 2-day flood volume, 
and Cy. Kye C, and KS are corresponding regression constants. The values 


Qap? Sp O42 and S> represent the statistical parameters computéd? fer each -... = D 
>= 1967 
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Ssndividual drainage basin. From Eq. (27) through (30) and similar equa- 
tions for I-day flood volumes, the regression constants are determined 
for each individual watershed. 

The regression constants were plotted in centers of their respective 
drainage basins. Then a smoothing technique was used to take into 
account the errors in data and in the estimates of the 2bove parameters. 
Isolines, calted isopleths, were then drawn for each parameter m or Ss, 
and for each of the three flood characteristics (peak, 1-day and 2-day 
volume). 

The isopletns were drawn so that the basin'’s regression constant was 
distributed with respect to basin area; i.e. by summarizing the areas 
between isopleths, the basin constant could be retrieved. 

The procedure for determining the peak discharge for a design frequency 
within the study area is as follows: 

(1) Solve for the standard deviation using the equation 


0.214 


35 = 0.01 K,/P (31) 


and for the mean using the equation 


Qep = 0-01 C, ao-8 pl-5 


- (32) 


The precipitation is obtained from isohyetal maps based on long records, 
the drainage area from topographic maps, and the residual constants from 
the isopleth maps. 
(2) With the knowledge of the standard deviation and the mean, 
the frequency curve can be computed. An adjustment is made for the effects 
of using @ small sample drawn from a normal parent population. This adjust- 


ment reflect the weighting of probabilities that differ from that of maxi- 


mum likelihood (see Beard JGR-V65-July 1960). . AED 
pal cf a 


(3) These results are plotted on log-normal! probability paper 


and flows for any frequency can be picked from the curve. 
2. General criticism of use of regression constants 

Though the use of regression constants is extensive in hydrologic 
practice, it is a very sensitive and controversial technique. The assump- 
tion underlying the technique is that the regression equation takes into 
account some independent variables but not all. Therefore, the differences 
between the predicted values by the regression equation and the observed 
values, as the deviations from the regression equations, may be repre- 
sented after some smoothing as isolines over a region. This approach assumes 
that there is no sampling variation in parameters and no errors in data, or 
that they are small, or that they may be eliminated by the smoothing pro- 
cedure. Therefore, it is not Surprising that isopleths of these deviations, 
called in the District's work the regression constants, have very erratic 
and often unexplainable patterns. 

The deviations from regression equations contain the following com- 
ponents: (1) Error component coming from errors in measurement and compu- 
tation of floods, which can go from 10% for the best observed floods to 
25-50% for floods estimated by unreliable rating curves and for other 
errors in flood values; (2) Sampling error component produced by the samp- 
ling errors of parameters (mean and standard deviation), which are very 
large for short records. As is shown in the discussion of sampling varia- 
tion of the slope of frequency curves, it is inevitable that both parameters 
of frequency curves which are used in the District's analysis contain sub- 
stantial sampling errors; (3) The component resulting from the neglect of 
several factors in regression analysis. This may account for a part of 


variation of the mean and standard deviation of flocd frequency curves. 
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The concept cf a regression constant is justified only by the third 
factor of unaccountable independent variables. This third factor usually 
accounts only for a relatively limited portion of the total unexplained 
variation of the mean and standard deviation. 

The use of isopleths of smoothed regression constants means a smoothing 
of errors in flood determination, and of sampling errors of frequency curve 
parameters. The use of smoothed regression constarts and the corresponding 
isopleths means that the next drainage basin should have approximately the 
Same unaccountable factors of reaqression analysis, with nearly the same 
effect as the nearest gaged drainage basin. This is unlikely to be the 
case. The method of regression constants and their isopleths should be 
very carefully used. When it can be assumed that the logarithms of flood 
values have small errors and small sampling fluctuations, this method of 
isopleths may be used. The factors unaccounted for by the regression 
analysis and related to prectpitation and basin characteristics should 
change slowly from one drainage basin to another. When the change in un- 
smoothed regression constants is very gradual, say from one side of the 
mountain to the next, or from the valley to the top of mountains, one 
would be tempted to recommend the use of this method of regression constants 
and isopleths. 

3. Use of regression constants in the District's work 

If the prediction equations (21) through (23) are used, with §2.5 - 87.01 
of variance of Q explained by these equations, it may not be necessary to 
use the regression constants and isopleths at all. In this case, it is 
sufficient to estimate the values of Q by Eqs. (21) through (23) from 


the drainage basin area and its mean annual precipitation. 


Whether the correction should be made for the difference in accuracy 
between the estimation of the mean of logarithms of floods for various 
drainage basins by the method of moments and by the method of maximum 
likelihcod, as suggested by L. Beard and quoted above, depends on the 
skewness coefficient. The smaller the skewness coefficient, the less 


important becomes this difference [20], for s,, = 0.435, then 


C=(e% - 1) = 0.460 


The skewness coefficient is then 
G. =3 Cy + C = 1.380 + 0.096 = 1.476 = 1.5 


Because of relatively high values of C.. the corrections for the better 
estimates by maximum likelihood is justified for the District's study. 

If the prediction equations for the standard deviation of logarithms 
are used with such low R*-values (maximum is 0.25), then more than 75% 
of its variation is unexplained. It may then be attractive to use regres- 
Sion constants and isopleths for the s-value, because one would expect to 
explain such a large unaccounted variation in s by this means. However, 
the above test of variation of s, and the conclusior that s is not sia- 
nificantly different from a constant, makes the use of regression constants 
and isopleths unwarranted.” 

If q = Q/A is used as the dependent variable and as the central value 
parameter of frequency distribution, it is always significantly different 
from a constant. Its regression analysis may show an R-value somewhere 
around 0.70. In this case, the unaccounted variation by other drainage 


basin factors may warrant a use of regression constant and isopleths. 


“an attractive approach may be the use of s as a constant, for one flood pre- 
diction solution, and the prediction equation of s (with R- = 0.50-0.60 
at least) for the second flood solution in determining the slope of frequency .. 
curves of ungaged watersheds. we " 
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CHAPTER X 


FLOOD HYDROGRAPHS 


1. District's procedure 


In the case where routing studies are involved, a design hydrograph, 
as well as the design peak, is required. To accomplish this, a model 
hydrograph is developed for the area. This hydrgraph is based on the 
“Standard Project Storm" for the area and the unit hydrograph corres- 
pondning to the area. The unit hydrograph is developed using the Clark 
method, with the Clark constants being defined from the results of using 
an optimization technique for studying historical floods of similar adjacent 
basins. This model hydrograph is then adjusted to correspond with the de- 
sign frequency for the peak, 1 hour, 6 hours, and so on. The resulting 
balanced hydrograph is a design hydrograph that corresponds to one fre- 
quency for ail durations. 

As a check on larger basins, a unit hydrograph (developed as noted 
above) is utilized to calculate a flood hydrograph for a synthetic rain 
flood of amounts and distribution which have historically created major 
floods. This flood hydrograph characteristic should exceed those ob- 
tained from the 100-year balanced hydrograph. 

2. Discussion of balanced hydrograph 

The 100-year return flood peak and the 100-year return flood volumes 
may be assumed to occur at the same time. This is a conservative approach 
in the sense that the balanced hydrograph composed of simultaneous occurrence 
of 100-year peak and 100-year volume may require larger reservoir flood 
control capacity. A study of the type of flood hydrographs which occur 
on streams in Santa Clara County shows that there may be a large corre- 
lation of the peak discharge and flood volumes. However, that correlation 
"lf the correlation coefficients between peaks and 1-day, and peaks -and -2~ 


day volumes were of the order 0.90-0.95, this approach would not depart 
Significantly from the reality. 


is not likely to be in the range of 0.90-0.95. Therefore, there is always 
a random element which makes the coincidence of 100-year peak and 100- 
year volume less probable. The District should use simultaneously 100- 
year return periods for both peaks and volumes as a built-in safety factor: 
The use of unit hydrographs and standard project storms for the area 
is a classical approach used by the U. S. Army Corps of Engineers. The 
district should continue to use them, at least for the forthcoming interim 
hydrology report. One objection to this application is the types of 
storms and flood hydrographs in Santa Clara County. 
By scanning through many observed flood hydrographs in the County, 
it is easy to notice two types of hydrographs: 

(a) Well developed one-peak hydrographs, for which the application 
of simple standard project storm and of unit hydroagraph can be easily 
justified; and 

(b) Flat and long-duration multi-peak hydrographs, for which it 
would be difficult to adjust a simple standard project storm and use the 


unit hydrograph. 


For purposes of design of channels by the flood routing approach, the 
use Of one-peak hydrograph and the procedure outlined by the District seems 
to be the best approach to follow in the forthcoming interim hydrology 
report. 

3. Other possible approaches 

Some other approaches for the prediction of flood hydrographs may be 
used once the peak discharge and flood volumes are known. They may be 
applied in the future updating and improvement of the interim report by 
an extensive investigation of types of storms and fiood hydrographs. A 


proper approach may be a prediction of the total volume of flood events, 


“It is suggested that the correlation coefficients between peaks and tsday | HA 
(or 2-day) flood volumes be computed to check the likelihood of coipngid—ence; 
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of the rising time for its rising limb, and of the type of recession 
curves. For this approach the references [12] through [17] may be useful. 
For these alternate approaches, the use of a relationship of parameters 
for flood peak, 1-day flood volume and 2-day flood volume (three points 
for times 0, 1-day and 2-days enable the drawing of a curve) can be very 
beneficial. It can produce flood volumes of 6-hours, 12-hours and so 
forth. These flood characteristics would then enable one to assemble 
synthetic flood hydrographs of 100 year return period, or any other return 
period. For the future improved prediction of flood hydrographs, two types 
of design hydroaraphs of 100-year return period (or any other return period) 
may be necessary and useful: 

(a) One-peak hydrograph, designed with the flood peak of 100-year 
return period, but following the unit hydrograph method and an adjusted 
standard project storm in order to produce the predicted flood peak, but 
neither required to match the predicted I-day and 2-day flood volumes of 
100-year return period nor any other time interval flood volume derived 
from these basic flood characteristics (peak, I-day and 2-day volumes). 

(b) Use of the predicted 1-day and 2-day flood volumes of 100-year 
return period (or any other return period) as the basis for reconstructing 
a balanced (synthetic) hydrograph, without matching the predicted flood 
peak of 100-year return period, and without using the standard project 
storm (either adjusted or unadjusted) and the unit hydrograph. The use 
of other hydrograph properties (total flood volume, rise-te-peak time, 
recession curve properties and similar) would produce a flat and long- 
duration hydrograph. This will give an extreme of the type of flood hydro- 
graphs on streams of Santa Clara County, the other of which will be the one- 


peak hydrograph, as described under (a). 


The one-peak hydrograph of 100-year return period may be predominately 


(but not exclusively) used for the flood routing along channels and for 
the design of channel capacities. The flat and long-duration hydrograph 
of 100-year return period may be predominately used (but not excessively) 
for the design of new flood control reservoirs, or for determining the 
effect of existing reservoirs on flood attenuation. 

The suggestions outlined above under the two alternatives (a) and (b) 
may seem contradictory with the previous recommendation to use simultaneously 
the 100-year flood peak and 100-year I-day and 2-day flood volumes in the 
balanced hydrograph for design purposes. However, the latter two recom- 
mendations under (a) and (b) will produce a more realistic design, but the 
built-in-safety will not be included. If the District uses the 100-year 
upper confidence limit flood (say of 75% or 80% confidence level) to see 
whether the designed structure would perform at an adequate safety, the 
built-in-safety of the simultaneity of 100-year peak and 100-year 1-day 
and 2-day volumes is not necessary. 

There is not enough knowledge about the precipitation structure of 
storms which produce the floods of rare occurrence in the area of Santa 


Clara County. It seems that on the general fronral storms the existence 


of individual storm-cells is tne basic pattern cf large flood genesis. 
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CHAPTER XI 
EFFECTS OF URBANIZATION 


1. The continuous process of urbanization 

Experience shows that the urbanization is a continuously growing 
process in Santa Clara County [19]. It goes on both at the County floor 
and in the surrounding hills. With time there will be only three types 
of watershed areas in the County: 

(a) Mountains. mainly forested and unpopulated, or sparsely 
populated watersheds ; 

(b) Hilly populated areas, with control drainage by terracing, 
slope protection, improvement of steep gully channels; and 

(c) County floor areas intensively developed and urbanized. 
Naturally, all transitions between these three types will continue to 
exist. 

As a consequence of intensive urbanization, the floods will change 
appreciably even in the time interval of one generation. 

Theoretically speaking the floods should increase with the degree of 
urbanization both in its peaks and volumes. The peaks will increase bde- 
Cause: 

(a) The infiltration decreases and also the general losses de- 
crease so that the effective precipitation (surface runoff) increases; 

(b) Less detention is available because of regular, well defined 
and well drained streets and other paved areas, larae roof areas, etc. 
so that the attenuation of surface runoff decreases; and 


(c) The urbanized paved and roofed areas, including gutters, 


storm drains and regulated channels decrease the general roughness coeffi- 


cients inwatershed flow. This may increase the peakedness of floods. 
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The above factors but primarily the decrease in infiltration and 


losses lead to an increase of flood volumes. 


2. District's procedure to determine the effect of urbanization on floods 


The District's procedure takes into account the encroaching urbanization 


by transforming the flood frequency curves, representative of mountain and 


foothill watersheds, to those of mixed areas. 


The general approach is to determine the discharge-frequency relation- 


ship for the total area above each point or reach in which a design flow 


is required. Similar to the case where there is reservoir control above 


the point of interest, the urbanization approach requires the development 


of a design hydrograph for the total area. This is accomplished by using 


the model hydrograpn concept and developing hydrographs for sub-areas 


using the Clark unit nydrograph method and the Corps of Engineers standard 


project storm. These sub-area hydrographs are individually routed and com- 


bined to make up the total area model hydrograph. The urbanization effect 


is accounted for by modifying the loss equation used in obtaining run-off 


from the standard project storm. This equation, with losses equal a con- 


Re 


stant times precipitation to the x power, will give the losses to be ex- 


pected from a large storm (one percent probability flood, or Standard Project 


Flood), with normal type cover. In the District's analysis the computed 


ratio of effective impervious area is based on the State of California 


ITTE Report and the Santa Clara County Planning Department projected dev- 


elopment. The revised losses are then computed by the equation: 


Losses (Revised) = Losses (Normal cover)({1 - r) 


with r = the ratio of effective impervious area to total area. These revised 


losses will be smaller, resulting in an increased runoff from areas affected 


by urbanization. 
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The percent of increase of the model hydrograph, due to urbanization 
over that for normal land cover is used to adjust the design hydrograph. 
This design hydrograph is developed by using the discharae frequency 
curves (peak, I-day and 2-day values for the one percent probability flood), 
and the model hydrograph. This technique is used for both the foothills 
and the valley floor. In a recent study when the described method was 
applied, the computation showed a 20 percent increase in the peak dis- 
charge for a highly urbanized subarea (approximately 1.5 square miles). 

Alternatively, to describe urbanization effects for low lying areas 
through which a leveed flood control channel is constructed, a unit inflow 
per mile of leveed channel was apptied. This inflow is handled as an 
inverse channel loss in the routing process and is representative of a 
constant local inflow resulting from temporarily flooded streets and 
storm sewers contributing through surcharged inlets into the channel. 

3. Comments on the above District's procedure 

The use by the District of the model hydrograph concept and development 
of hydrographs for sub-areas of a watershed is the proper approach. Sub- 
area hydrographs and standard project storms take into account any par- 

ticular urbanization degree of any sub-area in the County. The individual?. 
routed sub-area hydrographs, combined to make up the tote] area model 
hydrograph, produce a total revised flood tydrograph which takes into 
account the urbanization of sub-areas. 

The determination of a new Ioss equation by modifying the preurbani- 
zation loss equation is 2 key step used in the District's methodology to 


take the urbanization into account. The loss equation is of the form 


L = Kk Pp* (33) 


with L = losses; P = precipitation of a large storm; K = a constant; and 
coat 


x = powerof the relationship. This gives a simple straight line regression 
relationship between log L and log P. Equation (33) should be considered 
only as a first approximation in evaluating the loss equation in floods 
for watersheds of Santa Clara County, in general, and of the loss equation 
considering the process of urbanization of the County, in particular. It 
should be expected that antecedent moisture conditions should, especially, 
be considered in the loss equation, as well as other parameters besides 
the total storm precipitation. It is a sound procedure to assume that the 
search for the best loss equation should begin with a rough first approxi- 
mation and then should be improved by the principle of successive approxi- 
mations. 

Because of the limited time before the pending interim hydrology flood 
prediction report of the District is finished, it is recommended that the 
District uses the developed loss equation, Eq. (33), bearing in mind that 
it is a first approximation. However, for future revisions and improve- 
ments of the interim report, it is suggested that a more elaborate loss 
equation be developed by including other important drainace basin factors 
in floods, which become significant variables in regression equations. 

The loss equation is a very important part and quite likely the most 
predominant factor in determining the flood (I-day and 2-day) volumes. 
However, for peak discharges, besides the loss equation, the change of 
surface storage conditions and the change in resistance factors in the 
overland flow and in conveyance structures of urbanized areas may not be 
negligible factors. Such variables are not taken into account by the 
simple loss equation in which log L is linearly dependent on log P as 
only independent variable. 


In the absence of better techniques for measuring the urbanization 


effects on floods, the District's approacn of using the ratie r of effective 


“impervious area to the total area (called RTIMP in the District's method- 
: ology) is a reasonable approach as the first approximation. It is endorsed, 
therefore, for the interim hydrology report. For the future program of 
improvement (a 5-year or similar period) and for up-dating of the interim 
report, it is recommended to introduce other factors of urbanization 
(especially storage) and resistance factors in addition to the percentage 
of impervious area. 

The following equation is used for revised losses used by the District, 
is 
fel Pa et (34) 
where Ly = revised losses, Ly = losses under natural watershed cover, 
and r = ratio of impervious to total area. 

A simple assumption underlies this equation, namely that all types of 
water losses from impervious areas are negligible. Besides the zero 
infiltration (or so), the evaporation is very small during a storm from 
these impervious areas. Also, the eventual flow from the impervious 
areas over the pervious area would not increase the infiltration or evapo- 
transpiration losses over the pervious areas. This basic assumption is 
correct for a first approximation taking into account the various approxi- 
mations already made regarding other aspects of urbanization. However, 
for future revisions of the interim report, this simple approach should 
be checked and eventually improved. 

It may be beneficial for the District to establish a 5-year program 
for the investigation of effects of urbanization on floods in the County. 
The greater the urbanization, the more important is a proper and accurate 
estimate of flood characteristics. The more extensive urbanization, 


the larger are the investments per unit area, and the greater the effect 


of urbanization on floods. A pilot project consisting of small adjacent 


areas, one under natural conditions and the other highly urbanized, or 
2-3 urbanized small areas with various degrees and types of urbanization, 


observed for a couple of years would give very valuable data and the 


is suggested that such a pilot project should be seriously considered 
under the rainfall regime and with ne type of urbanized areas that occur 


corresponding prediction equations for the effects of urbanization. It 
in Santa Clara County. 
The use of modified loss equation to obtain a modified design ‘ydro- 
graph as is done by the District is a good approach. It should not be 
surprising that the modified flood hydrographs of highly urbanized areas 
may have computed peaks of 20 percent or more than for the pre-urbanization 
conditons. Also thehandling of local inflows along the leveled flood con- 


trol channels as an inverse channel loss during the flood routing is & 


correct approach. 
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